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THE NOBLE AIM. 
By Adelaide Reynolds Haldeman. 


Vain is the toil which seeks but wealth 
and glory; 
Fame’s loftiest tower may fall. 
He liveth best in deeds, if not in story, 
Who seeks the good of all. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The Belgian Parliament, by a vote 
of 62 to 29, has given women the right 
to vote for members of the “Conseils 
des Prudhommes,” and also to serve 
on these councils. In addition, the 
new law requires that a certain pro- 
portion of the councillors shall be 
women. 

The bill was passed on Dec. 19. 
This brings up to four the number of 
solid victories scored for equal suf- 
frage in the year 1908. Michigan gave 
tax-paying women a vote on questions 
of taxation, and the granting of fran- 
chises; Denmark gave women who are 
tax-payers or the wives of tax-payers 
a vote for all officers except members 
of Parliament; Belgium passed _ the 
bil! above described, and Victoria gave 
full suffrage to all women. The new 
statute in Belgium provides for pro- 
portional representation, and makes 
voting compulsory. 

The South Dakota Senate, by a vote 
of 28 to 5, has voted in favor of the 
following State 
Constitution: 


amendment to the 


“Any woman who is seized of real 
estate in fee simple, situate in this 
State, or who is the owner and pos- 
sessor of taxable property within the 
State of South Dakota, having the 
«qualifications enumerated in Section 1 
of Article VII of the constitution of 
the State of South Dakota, as to age. 
residence and _ citizenship, shall be 
deemed a qualified elector of this 
State, and shall have all the rights, 
powers and privileges as a qualified 
elector thereof as fully as if she were 
a male person.” 


It is a grand thing, and an encour- 
aging sign of the times, that a Nation- 
al Conference should be held at Wash- 
ington to consider the welfare of the 
nation’s children, and that the Presi- 
dent of the United States should urge 
the establishment of a children’s bu- 
reau as a department of the national 
government. If the mothers of Amer- 
ica had had a vote it would probably 
have been done long ago; but it is 
never too late to mend. 

Another point emphasized was the 
importance of placing children in in- 








dividual homes wherever possible, 
and, when this is not possible, of 
gathering them in small groups into 
“cottage homes,” instead of herding 
them in great barracks. Since wom- 
en became eligible to serve as poor- 
law guardians in England the method 
of dealing with pauper children has 
been revolutionized, the barrack sys- 
tem largely abolished, and the cottage 
system introduced. 

But it is in Australia, where women 
vote, that this idea of preserving the 
individual home has been carried fur- 
thest. There, if a widow is left desti- 
tute with a large family of young 
children whom she cannot support 
without help, instead of taking the 
children from her and boarding them 
out either in big asylums, or “cottage 
homes,” or in the families of stran- 
gers, the State boards them with the 
mother, It pays her for the board of 
each child what it would have had to 
pay in another household or in an 
institution, and thus keeps the family 
together. 





SHIPWRECKED WOMEN’S COUR- 
AGE. 


Survivors of the collision between 
the steamers Republic and Florida, as 
well as the passengers of the steamer 
Baltic, to which the survivors were 
transferred, speak with admiration of 
the fortitude and self-control shown 
by the women. 

Among those on board the Baltic 
was Henry Savage Landor. He is re- 
ported as saying: 

“In my travels through two hemi- 
spheres, never have I seen women dis- 
play better spirit in an extremity 
than the women of the Republic. 
When we of the Baltic met them they 
were beiag brought to our vessel in 
a tossing sea in small boats, after 
nearly a score of hours spent on the 
crowded Italian emigrant vessel to 
which they had been taken from an- 
other wreck. They had seen, many of 
them, the mangled bodies of women 
who had been their fellow passengers. 
Yet nowhere was there a whimper, 
and they actually came aboard with 
smiling faces.” 

Robert H. Ingersoll, head of the In- 
gersoll Watch concern, another pas- 
senger on the Baltic, said that the 
American women rescued came aboard 
nearly every one with a smile, in odd 


contrast with the scared and care- 
worn faces of the Italian women. 
On the other hand, Mrs. A. M 


Miller, of Duiuth, Minn., one of the 
Republie’s passengers, and other res- 
cued women, are full of praise for the 
chivalry shown by the men, and Capt 
Sealby’s command, ‘“‘Women and chil- 
dren will enter the boats first.” Mrs. 
Miller says: 

“Out of the dark it came, straight 
and true and strong, and with aH the 
chivalry of a man at his highest be- 
hind it. I think more of bravery now 
that I know what it means; I think 
more of manhood.” 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The California Club has caused the 
following joint guardianship bill to be 
introduced in the California Legisla- 
ture: 

“The father and mother of a legiti- 
mate, unmarried minor child are 
jointly entitled to its custody, ser- 
vices, and earnings: but neither the 
father nor mother can transfer such 
custody, services or earnings to any 
person, save to the other parent, 
without the written consent of such 


| other parent, unless such parent be 


guilty of desertion or is living apart 
by agreement. If either parent be 
dead, or be unable, or refuse to take 
the custody, or has abandoned the 
family, the other parent is entitled 
thereto.” 

The chairman of the Humane Ednu- 
cation Committee writes: 

“According to the law of California 
at present, a minor child has but one 
parent, the father. To acquire a 
mother there must be an appeal to the 
courts, and a decision that it has a 
mother.” 

In Colorado, the very first Legisla- 
ture after women were enfranchised 
passed an equal guardianship law. 

Massachusetts suffragists worked 55 
years to get such a measure. 

The “Massachusetts Association Op- 
posed to the Further Extension of Suf- 
frage to Women” for years circulated 





literature against it, but the bill was 
finally passed by an overwhelming 
majority of both houses. 

Equal guardianship has now been 
granted to mothers by twelve States 
and the District of Columbia. 





TESTIMONY OF EXPERIENCE. 


Lyman Beecher Stowe. in the Chris- 
tian Herald of Jan. 13, publishes inter- 
views with a number of Congressmen 
from the equal suffrage States. He 
says that Americans are “a practical 
people,” and that the opinions of men 
who have practical experience of wo- 
men's voting should carry weight. 

Senator Warren of Wyoming. 

Senator Warren, of Wyoming, said: 

“I notice the press is waking up to 
the fact that this subject is coming to 
be a live wire. We have had woman 
suffrage in Wyoming for thirty-nine 
years. It worked well from the Start. 
It has so long been the natural order 
of things that it is difficult to imagine 
the State without it. Practically all 
opposition to it subsided many years 
ago. Women vote and interest them- 
selves intelligently in public affairs in 
as large proportion as do men. They 
fill adequately such public offices as 
they are fitted for, and they have 
never attempted to secure those for 
which they are not fitted. The office 
of State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction has now for four years been 
admirably administered by a woman. 
Many of the county superintendents of 
schools, county clerks and treasurers 
are women. They also hold a large 
number of clerkships.” 

Senator Teller of Colorado. 

Next I saw Senator Teller of Colora- 
do. He said: 

“We have had woman suffrage in 
our State since 1893. If the questiun 
were resubmitted to the voters today, 
the opposition to it would be negli- 
gible. I did not myself approve it un- 
til I saw it operating beneficially in 
Wyoming Territory. Wyoming's ex- 
perience largely influenced Colorado in 
adopting it. Both our State and 
county superintendents of schools are 
now, us a matter of custom, always 
women. Women are administering 
these offices with marked ability—bet- 
ter than did the men who preceded 
them. Judge Lindsey, of the Juvenile 
Court in Denver, probably could not 
have been re-elected had it not been 
for the work the women did for him 
and the votes they gave him. The 
women do the most good, however, in 
the nominating conventions. The con- 
ventions dare not put men of bad 
character on the tickets, because they 
know the women won't vote for them. 
For instance, it would be impossible 
for « man who drank to excess to be 
elected to any office in our State, now 
that the women vote. 

“It works as well in Denver, with its 
over 200,000 inhabitants, as in the 
country districts. The order and de- 
cency at the polling places have been 
greatly increased since women went to 
the polls. The men of Colorado gave 
the suffrage to the women without the 
latter making any particular effort to 
secure it. We have just elected a 
woman to our Legislature. Women 
have in the past served in the Legisla- 
ture with full as much credit and abil- 
ity as men. Woman suffrage with us 
has produced none of the evils which 
its opponents predicted.” 

French of Idaho. 
French, of 
been in 


Representative Idaho, 
confessed that he had not 
favor of woman suffrage at the time 
it was adopted by his State in 1896. 
From practical with it, 
however, he has become a convert. 


experience 


He believes it has raised the moral 
tone of political life throughout the 
State, particularly in county politics. 
Forty per cent. of the voters are 
women. They are much more inde- 
pendent than the men. They won't 
vote the straight ticket unless they 
approve the individual candidates. 
They are free from blind party loyalty, 
which sometimes leads men to vote 
for a man whose record is bad, simply 
because he is on their party ticket. 
Senator Sutherland of Utah. 
Senator Sutherland, of Utah, said: 
“Il am in favor of woman suffrage as 
au result of observing its practical op- 
eration in our State during the past 
twelve years. We have had it since 
we were admitted to Statehood in 1896. 
It has raised the whole tone of our 
politics. As large a proportion of 
women as of men vote. They never 
split on sex lines. It has never tended 
in the slightest degree to create a sex 
party. Women have taken a particu- 
larly keen and useful interest in our 
educational affairs. They have never 
tried to fill offices for which they were 
not fitted. It has been just as bene- 
ficial in Salt Lake City as in the rural 





districts. 
men to ‘scratch’ a bad man who may 
be running on an otherwise good 
ticket. The straight ticket has no such 
hold over them as it has over male 
voters.” 

Senator Borah, of Idaho, agrees 
with the others that woman suffrage 
has raised the moral tone of politics. 
The Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in Idaho, as in Colorado, is now 
always a woman. Many of the county 
treasurers are also women. While a 
good many of the cultivated women of 
the State do not want the suffrage, 
they nevertheless, as a matter of civic 
duty, vote and do their part in public 
affairs. There are few who carry 
their opposition to the point of re- 
fusing to vote, now that they have 
the right. This is interesting, in view 
of the argument so widely circulated 
here in the East, that educated women 
would not vote, even were they given 
the right. The assumption that they 
have less conscience about their civic 
duties than their sisters in Idaho is 
neither fair nor generous. 

Senator Borah says that while wo- 
man suffrage in Idaho has not pro- 
duced all the reforms its advocates 
predicted, it has resulted in none of 
the evils its opponents threatened. 
There have been not the. faintest 
symptoms of any such evils. It does 
not break up homes. It does not un- 
sex the women. It does not drag 
woman out of her sphere. it does not 
make a sex party. Even campaign 
orators never appeal to the women 
voters as such. It has forced the par- 
ties to be more particular about the 
moral character of their candidates. 

Cook of Colorado. 

Representative Cook of Colorado 
gave much the same report of woman 
suffrage in his State as did Senator 
Teller. He said the women were 
much more dependable than were the 
men in supporting a measure after 
agreeing to do so. This is due in part, 
no doubt, to the fact that they are 
not “in politics,” and hence not in- 
fluenced by so many ulterior consider- 
ations. They support a measure on its 
merits, as they see them, regardless of 
“political log rolling’ considerations. 
Mr. Cook said: 

“As large a proportion of our women 
as men vote. Woman suffrage has de- 
veloped none of the objectionable ac- 
tivities among women which anti-suf- 
fragists seem to fear.” 

Mr. Stowe then interviewed Con- 
gressmen from several States where 
women cannot vote. He says: 

“Of the ten Congressmen with whom 
I talked, eight favored woman _ suf- 
frage without reservation, one favored 
it on principle, and one declined to 
commit himself. Before I started in, 
a friend in Washington told me I 
could ‘rake Congress with a fine-tooth 
comb without finding three Congress- 
men who approved it.’ 

“Objectors may say that since the 
majority of the expressions here giveu 
are from Congressmen representing 
States where women vote, their testi- 
mony may be discounted on the ground 
of self-interested bias. This objection 
might have some weight had these 
gentlemen simply expressed their fa- 
vorable opinions in vague and general 
terms. Since, however, they have in 
each case given perfectly definite and 
specific grounds for their views, it falls 
to the ground, unless we are to at- 
tribute to our national representatives 
nu degree of cowardly subservience 
which would render valueless their 
views on all live issues. Furthermore, 
these are the Congressmen who are 
qualified to speak authoritatively on 
this «uestion. They are the ones 
whose views ure based on facts and 
not theories.” 


SHE HAS TRIED IT. 

Hon. John D. Long’s daughter Mar- 
gearet, who has lived for years in Den- 
ver, writes: 

Women heave accomplished a notice- 
able amount of good in the brief time 
they have had the suffrage. It seems 
impossible to me that anyone can live 
in Colorado long enough to get into 
touch with the life here, and not real- 
ize that women count for more in all 
the affairs of this State than they do 
where they have not the power which 
the suffrage gives. More attention is 
paid to their wishes, and much great- 
er weight given to their opinions and 
judgment. The most noticeable effect 
which women have had in actual legis- 
lation is the advance along humane 
lines. The humane laws of Colorado 
surpass those of any other State or 
country. 


‘ | 
Women are more apt than 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Sarah Orne Jewett has signed 
the National petition for 
suffrage. 





woman 


Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery will have 
charge of the Suffrage Headquarters 
at Washington after Feb. 1. 

Mrs. Florence E. Maybrick, whose 
release from an English prison five 
years ago was due largely to the ef- 
forts of American women, is devoting 
herself to prison reform. She has ap- 
pealed to Congress to provide the na- 
tional capital prisons with better sani- 
tary facilities. 

Mrs. H. L. Tibbetts has just been 
appointed chairman of the Board of 
Charities of Lowell, Mass. She has 
been active in local charity work, and 
is a woman of wealth and social influ- 
ence. Mrs. Tibbetts has for years 
been a vice president of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association. 

Miss Christabel Pankhurst, the Lon- 
don Express says, has invented a 
“portmanteau word” which is worthy 


}of Lewis Carroll, At a recent meet- 


ing, she said: “There is now no Oabi- 
net Minister who dares to say openly 
that women ought not to vote. There 
are ho open opponents, but there are 
‘postponents.’ ” 

Miss Ruth Smead of Pasadena, a 
graduate of Smith College, was the 
only one of 42 applicants for teachers’ 
certificates who passed the recent ex- 
amination at Los Angeles. She at- 
tained the average of 85 per cent. re- 
quired in that county in the 21 branch- 
es named by the State law, and gets a 
gzrammar school certificate. 

Mrs. Ann Anthony, housekeeper at 
the Putnam hose house in South Nor- 
walk, Conn., recently adjusted the 
snap harness, drove the spirited fire 
horses to her home and put out a fire 
before the department arrived. “Ma, 
our house is on fire!"’ exclaimed little 
Johnny Anthony, as he ran into the 
fire house. Just then the fire bell 
rang. The horses came out and took 
their places, but there was no one to 
harness and drive them, the drivers 
having stepped out. Mrs. Anthony had 
seen the men do it many times, and 
she was equal to the emergency. 

Mrs. Chapman Catt was 
among the speakers on ladies’ night 
at the Congregational Club of Brook- 
lyn. She said: “I want to call your at- 
tention to the fact that there is no 
right or privilege which women are 
asking in any country which has not 
been granted in some other country. 
In England a woman cannot practise 
law; but in the benighted colony or 
dependency of Egypt women have the 
right to do so. In Russia women are 
not admitted to the universities, yet 
in the little local governments of that 
country women are permitted to vote; 


Carrie 


in some parts of Russia women .of 
property have a proxy vote for mem- 
bers of the Duma, and the women of 
Russia have had the right to own and 
control their own property longer than 
the women of any other country in 
the world.” Mrs. Catt went on and 
multiplied instances from many coun- 
tries. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw and Mrs. Annie 
Nathan Meyer recently spoke for and 
against suffrage before the League for 
Political Education in New York City, 
on successive Saturdays. Miss Shaw 
is our most eloquent speaker, yet, if 
Mrs. Meyer is correctly reported, her 
address probably made more converts 
to suffrage than Miss Shaw's did. She 
denounced the suffragists, declaring 
that it was they who ought to be 

they 
anti-woman,” 
and anti the divine order. After the 
death of Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, Mr. 
Richard Watson Gilder published a 
tribute to her, in which he said, in 


called “Antis,” beeause were 


“anti-home, anti-man, 


American 
women who had most conspicuously 
united rare with rare 
goodness were Mrs, Josephine Shaw 
Lowell, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer 
and Dr. Jacobi. All three happened to 
Nothing is 


substance, that the three 


intelligence 


be suffragists. more 


amusing than to hear the opponents 
of equal rights for women abuse the 
suffragists collectively, while praising 
them to the skies individually. 
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LINCOLN FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


In the celebrations of the Lincoln 
centennial, it should be remembered 
to Lincoln's honor that he was the 
first prominent man in America to de- 


clare himself publicly in favor of 
woman suffrage. As far back as 1836, 
twelve years before the earliest 


woman's rights convention was held, 
he said in a letter to his constituents, 
published in the Sangamon County 
Journal: 

“I go for all sharing the privileges of 
government who assist in bearing its 
burdens; therefore I am for admitting 
all whites to the suffrage who pay 
taxes or bear arms, by no means ex- 
cluding females.” 

Let suffragists call attention to this 
fact in connection with every celebra- 
tion of the centennial anniversary. 

A. S. B. 


THE NEW 


YORK “ANTI” REPORT. 


The New York Anti-Suffrage Asso- 
ciation has published its thirteenth an- 
nual report. It says: 

The seekers after the suffrage can- 
not separate from the privilege they 
desire to acquire, the duties wihch are 
inseparable from it—jury duty, office 
holding, the attendance at primaries 
and conventions where policies are de- 
termined, and men are chosen for of- 
fice, matters which may be confirmed, 
but are not arranged, at the polls. 
These affairs, when participated in by 
women, must surely be disruptive of 
everything pertaining to home life. 

Not one of the 46 States of the 
Union treats any of these things as 
inseparable from the right to vote. 
Doctors, lawyers, ministers and about 
twenty other classes of men are ex- 
empt from jury duty, yet they vote. 
The great majority of men never hold 
office; and a number of anti-suffrage 
women do. The first president of the 
Massachusetts Anti-Suffrage Associa- 
tion, Mrs. J. Elliot Cabot, was for 
years a member of the school board 
and an Overseer of the Poor in Brook- 
line, and her domestic relations were 
not “disrupted.” 

Most attend the pri- 
maries—the more is the  pity—and 
where the women do, it brings out an 
increased attendance of the better sort 
of men. President Slocum of Colorado 
College says: 

Before women obtained the fran- 
chise, the primary meetings at Colo- 
rado Springs were generally attended 
by a mere handful of men, most of 
them professional politicians. Now the 
attendance is four times as large, and 
it includes the best men and women 
of the city. 

President Slocum had heard of no 
disruption of domestic relations as a 
consequence. Where women actually 
have the franchise, this objection has 
proved to be “a scarecrow that has 
not even a broomstick of truth in it.” 

A. S. B. 


men do not 


OF WHAT BENEFIT? 


“The Remonstrance” asks who will 
benefit by woman suffrage. No one 
ean consider candidly the evidence 
from the enfranchised States without 
coming to the conclusion that it bene- 
fits all classes of the community— 
men, women, and especially children. 
On this point read Judge Lindsey's 
testimony, quoted in Mrs. Howe's ar- 
ticle. The fact that the vicious inter- 
ests everywhere are willing to pour 
out money like water to defeat it, 
proves that they believe it would have 
solid, practical results for good. 
“The Remonstrance” says that it 
coild not do any good unless women 
voted more wisely and unselfishly than 
men. Abraham Lincoln said, “Every 
body is wiser than anybody;” and in 
men and women together there is 
more wisdom than in either sex alone. 
About children, especially, women 
know some things which men either 
do not know or are apt to forget. As 
for unselfishness, Mr. Taft says the 
woman 


unanswerable argument for 


suffrage is that any group of people 
will look after their own interests bet- 
ter for themselves than it can be done 
for them by any other group of peo- 
ple, however altruistic. 

When England proposed to abolish 


the political disabilities of Roman 
Catholics and Jews, would it have 
been rational to object on the ground 
that the change would do no good un- 
less it could be proved that Catholics 
would vote more wisely and unsel- 
fishly than Protestants, or Jews than 
Gentiles? When Massachusetts abol- 
ished the antiquated limitation of suf- 
frage to members of the Orthodox 
Congregational Church, was it done 
on the ground that men who were not 
church members would vote more 
wisely and unselfishly than men who 
were? When the tax qualification 
Was removed, was it done for this rea- 
son? The question of suffrage for 
women is a simple matter of equity. 
It can be abundantly proved that prac- 
tical good does result; but the funda- 
mental reason for granting women the 
ballot is that it would be the removal 
of a plain injustice. 





A. S. B. 


A DANIEL COME TO JUDGMENT. 


It is no wonder that the meetings 
held by the anti-suffragists in New 
York are making converts to suffrage. 
The other day they had for speaker a 
Mr. Frederick Wood, who referred to 
Judge B. B. Lindsey of the Denver 
Juvenile Court as “Bed-Bug Lindsey,” 
and cited the fact that the women re- 
elected him as proof that women are 
governed by sentiment rather than 
;jreason, and are unfit to The 
“Antis” should pray to be delivered 
from their friends. 

Another astonishing statement put 
forward by Mr. Wood was that “the 
fallen women are the arbiters of the 
elections in Denver.” He claimed that 
it is they who elect the mayor, and 
that, in every city and county, they 
hold the balance of power. 

On the other hand, Mr. A. Lawrence 
Lewis, in his article in the Outlook 
which the anti-suffragists have re- 
printed as a tract, acknewledges that 
in Colorado “since the extension of the 


vote. 





franchise to women, both parties have | 
come to recognize the unadvisability | 
of nominating for office drunkards, | 
gamblers, notorious libertines, or re- | 
tail liquor sellers, because the women 
almost always vote them down.” This | 
does not look as if the disreputable 
women were “the arbiters of elec- | 
tions.” 

If the fallen women control the elec- | 
tion of the mayor, they would el 
turally control also that of the alder- 
men. Now, it is one of the boasts of ! 
the Colorado suffragists that, during | 


the fifteen years since women obtained 
| 
been elected an alderman in Denver. | 
Before that, they were as common on | 
the board of aldermen in Denver as | 
they are in Boston or New York. { 

Several years ago, a number of| 
prominent Denver women published | 


over their own names a denial of a | 





the ballot, no saloon-keeper has ever 


certain anonymous’ statement as to/| 
the vote of disreputable women. They 


said: 

“That class of women, in any city 
of the United States, constitutes only 
an infinitesimal part of the female 
population. In Denver the vote of this 
class is confined practically to three 
precincts out of 120.” 

Mrs. Virginia McClurg, of the Colo- 
rado Cliff-Dwellers’ Association, who 
has taken so active a part in preserv- 
ing these interesting historical relics, 
called at the Woman's Journal office 
one day, and, in answer to a question 
about the vote of the bad women in 
Denver, she assured us that it was 
“only a drop in the bucket” compared 
with the vote of the good mothers, 
sisters and wives. 

Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker writes: 

“Does not the vote of the disreputa 
ble, low class of women overbalance 
the better element? No; the women 
of the half-world do not wish to vote. 
They are constantly changing their 
residences and their names. They do 
not wish to give any data concerning 
themselves, their age, name, or num- 
ber and street; they prefer to remain 
unidentified. Occasionally some dis- 
reputable master compels these slaves 
to vote for his own purposes, but this 
is rare.” 

There is no doubt that on several | 
occasions in Denver and some other | 
Colorado cities, these women were | 

. | 
forced by the police to vote for the} 
party in power, whichever that hap- 








pened to be; but this abuse has been 
stopped. Rev. Anna H. Shaw was in 
Denver on the day of the last presi- | 
dential election, and she brought some 
back with her. | 


interesting statistics 
She wrote: 

“The per cent. of women voting in- | 
creased as one went from the slums 
to Capitol Hill. In one polling place 
on Capitol Hill, the per 





per cent. of the total vote, and it 
ranged from that to 37 per cent. in 
the residential and industrial parts of 
the city. In the slums, the real ten- 
derloin, out of 700 persons registered, 
100 were women, and only 20 of these 
voted. In the next slum district, out 
of 450 registered, 80 were women, and 
about 30 voted, showing that the vote 
of women increased as one ascended 
in the scale of industry and intelli- 
gence. One of the ‘kings of the ten- 
derloin’ told me there was ‘nothing 
doing in women's votes;’ that they 
did not vote in the tenderloin any 
more, and never had except when the 
corrupt police compelled them to do 
so. 

“The traffic in the votes of unfor- 
tunate women seems to have been 
very effectively stopped. Two men 
were arrested for ‘rounding up’ the 
votes of the slums (votes of men and 
women alike), and were imprisoned, 
one for six months, the other for nine. 
That ended this sort of business.” 

This matter will be discussed by 
Miss Minnie J. Reynolds, in our State 
Correspondence next week. 

No one seems to know who Mr. 
Wood is. He is said to be a lawyer, 
and to have formerly lived in Denver. 
Miss Reynolds says that she was a 
hewspaper woman in Denver for eight 
years, and never heard his name. 

A. 8. B. 


MRS. HOWE ON EQUAL SUFFRAGE 
IN THE WESTERN STATES. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has sent the 
following letter to the London Times: 


To the Editor of the Times: 

The letter published in your columns 
from the officers cf the Massachusetts 
and New York Anti-Suffrage Associa- 
tions contains several inexact or mis- 
leading statements, in addition to that 
about Washington Territory, which I 
have already reviewed. They say: 

“Wyoming adopted woman suffrage 
in 1869, but, as it was and is an im- 
mense grazing region with sparse 
population, only one person to the 
square mile, it received little consid- 
eration from the country.” 

None of the officers of the Anti-Suf- 
frage Association, I think, were inter- 


| ested in this question at the time when 


woman suffrage was granted in Wyo- 
ming, forty vears ago. They are there- 
fore not aware that it called out a 
great deal of public comment and dis- 
cussion. The opponents of equal rights 
for women in other parts of the coun- 
try spread all sorts of alarming stories 
about the disastrous results that the 
innovation had brought about in Wyo- 
ming, just as they now do in regard 
As in the case of Colora- 
about 


to Colorado. 
do, nearly all 
Wyoming were anonymous, and they 
grew more lurid the further away from 
Wyoming they were published. As in 
the case of Colorado, also, the most 
highly-esteemed men and women of 
Wyoming emphatically denied these 
rumors, and testified over their own 
signatures that equal suffrage had had 
only good results, 
The Best Women Vote. 

Rey. Dr. B. F. Crary, presiding elder 
of the Methodist churches in Wyo- 
ming, wrote in reference to a widely 


these reports 


circulated but anonymous story that 


“no women voted except those of the 
baser sort”: 

“All such statements are utterly 
without foundation. The very best 
ladies of this Territory vote, and, as 
they generally vote on the right side 
of all questions, the lies told to their 
detriment originate with men ‘of the 
baser sort,’ with defeated demagogues 
and the meanest kind of politicians, 
who hate the majority of the women 
because of their pure lives and inde- 
pendent ballots.” 

They Vote Independently. 

Hon. John W. Kingman, of the U. 
S. Supreme Court of Wyoming, wrote: 

“At each election, a larger number 
of women have voted and now nearly 
all go to the polls. The women mani- 
fest a great deal of independence in 
their preference for candidates, and 
have frequently defeated bad nomina- 
tions. Our best and most cultivated 
women vote, and vote understandingly 
and independently, and they cannot 
be bought with whiskey, or blinded by 
party prejudice. They are making 
themselves felt at the polls, as they 
do everywhere else in society, by a 
quiet but effectual discountenancing of 
the bad, and a helping hand for the 
good and the true. We have had no 
trouvle from the presence of bad wo- 
men at the polls. It had been said 
that the delicate and cultured women 


| would shrink away, and the bold and 


indelicate come to the front in public 
affairs. This we feared: but nothing 
of the kind has happened. The oppo- 
sition to woman suffrage at first was 
pretty bitter. 
you could get a dozen respectable men 
in any locality to oppose it.” 
rovernor Hoyt of Wyoming wrote: 
“Elsewhere, objectors persist in 
calling this honorable statute of ours 
‘an experiment.’ We know it is not. 


* cent. Of | Under it we have better laws, better 
women registering and voting was 59! 


officers better institutions, better 


Today 1 do not think | 


morals, and a higher social condition 
in general. Not one of the predicted 
evils, such as loss of native delicacy 
and disturbance of home relations, 
has followed in its train.” 

Are Great “Scratchers.” 

Ex-Chief Justice Fisher of Wyoming 
wrote: 

“I wish I could show the people at 
the East who are so wonderfully ex- 
ercised on the subject of female suf- 
frage, just how it works. The women 
watch the nominating conventions, 
and if the Republicans put a bad man 
on their ticket and the Democrats a 
good one, the Republican women do 
not hesitate a moment in scratching 
off the bad and substituting the good. 
It is just so with the Democrats. I 
have seen the effects of female suf- 
frage, and, instead of being a means 
of encouragement to fraud and corrup- 
tion, it tends greatly to purify elec- 
tions and give better government.” 

No Domestic Discord. 

Gov. Warren 0 Wyoming wrote: 

“Our women consider much more 
carefully than our men the character 
of candidates, and both political par- 
ties have found themselves obliged to 
nominate their best men in order to 
obtain the support of the women. As 
a business man, as a city, county and 
territorial officer, and now as Gover- 
nor of Wyoming Territory, I have seen 
much of the workings of woman suf- 
frage, and I have yet to hear of the 
first case of domestic discord grow- 
ing out of it. Our women nearly all 
vote, and since in Wyoming, as else- 
where, the majority of women are good 
and not bad, the result is good and 
not evil.” 

He Is Converted. 


Judge Brown of Laramie wrote: 

“My prejudices were formerly all 
against woman suffrage, but they have 
gradually given way since it became 
an established fact in Wyoming. My 
observation, extending over a_ period 
of fifteen vears, satisfies me of its en- 
tire justice and propriety. Impartial 
observation has also satisfied me that 
in the use of the ballot women exer- 
cise fully as good judgment as men, 
and in some particulars are more dis- 
criminating, as, for instance, on ques- 
tions of morals.” 

The unfavorable reports have 
gradually died out. As I stated in my 
former letter, for the last twenty years 
the suffragists have had a standing 
challenge, inviting the opponents to 
find in all Wyoming two respectable 
men who will assert over their own 
names and addresses that equal suf- 
frage has had any harmful effects. 

Appointed, Not Elected. 

In a former letter, | mentioned that 
every Governor of Wyoming for the 
last forty vears had testified to the 
good results of women’s franchise. My 
critics refuse to give any weight to 
this testimony, on the ground that the 
Governors were dependent in part on 
the women’s vote. For twenty years 
after women's suffrage was granted, 
Wyoming was not a State, but a Ter- 
Governors of Territories and 
Judges of the Territorial Supreme 
Courts are not elected by the people, 
but appointed by the President of the 
United States. The foregoing quota- 
tions are all of them from Territorial 
Governors and Judges. 

I do not, however, assent to the 
claim that no weight is to be attached 
to the opinion of Governors and other 
high officials in the enfranchised 
States because they have been elected 
in part by the votes of women. The 
anti-suffrage ladies intimate that they 
speak well of women's suffrage mere- 
ly to please their constituents. But 
this implies that they think most of 
their constituents are pleased with 
women's suffrage. As Col. Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson says, “Saul is 
either among the prophets—or among 
the profits.” 

It must also be remembered that in 
all the enfranchised States the men 
outnumber the women. If the women 
found equal suffrage satisfactory but 
the men did not, a Governor would 
please more voters by denouncing it 
than by praising it. 

No Counter-Evidence. 

For fourteen years, active Anti-Suf- 
frage Associations in New York and 
have been diligently 
gathering every scrap of evidence 
against it they could find. So far as 
appears by their published literature, 
they have not yet found, in all of our 
enfranchised States put together, a 
dozen respectable men, in or out of 
office, who their own 
names and addresses that it has had 
and bad results. | think, then, we may 
reasonably assume that the people in 


ritory. 


Massachusetts 


assert over 


general are well satisfied with it, and 
that the letters published in the New 
York World of Jan. 17, 1909, from the 
Wyoming, Utah and 
prevailing senti- 


Governors of 
Idaho, 
ment in those States. 

There is probably no man in Colora- 
do who is so widely known and es- 


express the 





teemed outside of that State as Ben 


B. Lindsey, the judge of the Denver 
Juvenile Court. He has a high reputa- 
tion among philanthropists through- 
out the United States because of the 
remarkable work that he has done for 
the reclamation of wayward boys. In 
the course of this work, however, he 
has antagonized all the vicious inter- 
ests and all the forces of corruption in 
politics. Twice they have united in 
an effort to oust him from office, and 
twice the effort has been defeated, as 
Judge Lindsey himself declares, by 
the votes of the mothers of Denver. I 
append his testimony on this question. 
But, to most persons in America who 
are interested in children’s welfare, 
the fact that the women’s vote kept 
Judge Lindsey from being defeated 
testifies more eloquently to the advan- 
tages of women's suffrage than any- 
thing the Judge himself could say. 


Judge Lindsey’s Testimony. 

In “Progress” for July, 1904, Judge 
Lindsey wrote: 

“The results of woman suffrage in 
Colorado, since its establishment more 
than ten years ago, have been so sat- 
isfactory that it is hard to understand 
how it encounters opposition in other 
States. I have never observed one evil 
as the result. I have never heard a 
criticism directed against woman suf- 
frage that ever worked out in practice 
or, if it did, was not equally applic- 
able to male suffrage. 

They Do Vote. 


“It used to be said that the women 
would not vote. In no important elec- 
tion has less than 40 per cent. of the 
entire vote been cast by women, and, 
considering that there are more men 
than women, it is more than fair to 
Say that the women are equally in- 
terested. 

Colorado’s Advanced Laws. 


“We have in Colorado the most ad- 
vanced laws of any State in the Union 
for the care and protection of the 
home and the children, the very foun- 
dation of the Republic. These laws, in 
my opinion, would not exist at this 
time if it were not for the powerful 
influence of woman suffrage, which, at 
all times, has been back of them and 
those who have conscientiously and 
faithfully administered them. 


Reckon Seriously With Women. 


“I know that the politicians in both 
parties reckon seriously with the 
woman vote, and I know that men of 
immoral character have been refused 
places upon party tickets because of 
the fear inspired by the woman vote 
if aroused; and when it is aroused, as 
it generally is in proper cases, it can 
always be counted upon to be on the 
side of righteousness. 


Colorado Protects Children. 


“We believe we have the best Juve- 
nile Court law, the best child-labor 
law, the best compulsory education 
law, the best laws for the prevention 
of cruelty to children and the enforce- 
ment of the obligation of fathers to 
support wife and child, and the best 
administration of these laws when 
once upon the statute books, of any 
city in the Union. 

“IT believe I only voice the general 
impression of the best informed as to 
such matters when fsay that we owe 
this condition more to woman suf- 
frage in Colorado than to any other 
one cause,” 

In 1906, Judge Lindsey wrote: 

“Woman suffrage in Colorado has 
more than demonstrated its justice. 
No one would dare to propose its re- 
peal; and, if left to the men of the 
State, any proposition to revoke the 
right bestowed upon women would be 
overwhelmingly defeated. 

Good Laws Due to Women. 

“Many good laws have been obtained 
in Colorado which would not have 
been secured but for the power and 
influence of women. 

“If it were any reason to deny 
women the right to vote because they 
could not regenerate mankind as a 
result, it would have been years ago 
a reason for depriving men of the 
right. 

As to Election Frauds. 

“At some of the elections in Denver 
frauds have been committed. Ninety- 
nine per cent. of those frauds were 
committed by men, without any con- 
nivance or assistance, direct or indi- 
rect, from women; but because one 
per cent. were committed by women, 
there are ignorant or careless-minded 
people in other States who actually 
argue that this is a reason for deny- 
ing women the right to vote. If it 
were a just reason for denying suf- 
frage to women, it would be a ten 
times greater reason for denying it to 
men. 

No Less Motherly. 

“Speaking generally, in Colorado, I 
am sure that it has never made 
women any the less womanly or any 
the less motherly, or interfered with 
their duties in the home, that they 
have been given the right to partici- 
pate in the affairs of State. 

Bad Candidates Rejected. 

“Muny a time I have heard the 
‘boss’ in the political caucus object to 
the nomination of some candidate be- 
cause of his bad moral characier, with 
the mere explanation that. if the 
women found him out, it might hurt 
the whole ticket. While many bad 
men have been nominated and elected 
in spite of woman suffrage, they have 
not been nominated and elected be- 
cause of woman, suffrage. If the 
women alone had a vote, it would re- 





sult in a class of men in public office 
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whose character for morality, honesty 
and courage would be of a much 
higher order. 

More Decent Elections. 

“With the exception of a few down- 
town precincts, where frauds were 
arranged and carried out entirely by 
men, with a very occasional and ex- 
ceptional use of women, the elections 
in Denver have been more decently 
and honestly conducted than they 
were before women had the right to 
vote. 

No Neglect of Home. 

“[t does not take any mother from 
her home duties to spend ten minutes 
in going to the polling place, casting 
her vote, and returning; but in that 
ten minutes she wields a power which 
is doing more to protect that home, 
and all other homes, than any power 
or influence in Colorado. 

“I know that the great majority of 
people in Colorado favor woman suf- 
frage, after practical experience for 
more than a decade, first, because it 
is just, fair and decent,—to which 
there is no _ possible answer,—and 
second, because in the end its influ- 
ence has been good rather than evil 
in our political affairs.” 

My critics say that Colorado adopted 
women’s suffrage “at a time of intense 
depression.” This is true, but what 
bearing has it on the question? 
Through all the prosperous times that 
have followed, the State has main- 
tained the system, and no motion has 
ever been made to repeal it. 

An Unwarranted Statement. 

My friends of the Anti-Suffrage As- 
sociations say that women’s suffrage 
was granted in Idaho through the in- 
fluence of the Mormon Church. I 
know of no authority for this state- 
ment. The Mormons were in a minori- 
ty in Idaho. Each of the four political 
parties of that State put a declaration 
in favor of women's suffrage into its 
platform of principles, and the wo- 
men’s suffrage amendment, when sub- 
mitted to popular vote, was carried by 
a majority of more than two to one. | 
am glad to see that the Professor of 
History at the State University of 
Idaho has corrected this and some 
other misleading statements contained 
in the anti-suffrage letter. 

As to Utah. 

My friends of the Anti-Suffrage As- 
sociation say: ° 

“In Utah the granting of the ballot 
to women was brought about in 1896, 
chiefly by the Mormon church, which 


thereby greatly strengthened its 
power.” 
In Utah the full franchise was 


granted to women by the Territorial 
Legislature in 1870, and the women 
exercised it for seventeen years. Op- 
ponents of women's suffrage at the 
East affirmed that the supremacy of 
the Mormon Church was to the 
women's vote, and the National Con- 
gress in 1887 made the experiment of 
taking the ballot away from the wo- 
men of Utah, in the hope of thereby 
crippling the political power of the 
church. It is of interest to recall the 
fact that the Women's Anti-Polygamy 
Society of Utah resolution 
protesting against this action. The 
prevailing opinion among the suf- 
fragists outside of Utah was that ail 
persons implicated in polygamy, 
whether men or women, might prop- 
erly be disfranchised as law-breakers, 
but that to disfranchise Gentile wo- 
men while Mormon men were still al- 
lowed to vote was inconsistent and un- 
just. 


due 


passed a 


Suffrage Restored to Women. 

The experiment proved a_ failure. 
The Mormons were found to have an 
ample majority in Utah, upon a vote of 
the men alone; and when in 1896 the 
Territory became a_ State, = after 
drawing up for itself a State Consti- 
tution, which had to be submitted to 
Congress for approval, Congress made 
no opposition to the restoration of suf- 
frage to women. The men of all par- 
ties in Utah united in giving back to 
their wives and daughters the right of 
which they had been deprived. There 
was no dividing line on the subject be- 
tween Mormons and Gentiles. The 
leading opponent of women’s suffrage 
in the Utah Constitutional Convention 
was the well-known Mormon poly- 
gamist, Brigham H. Roberts. In his 
speech against it, he urged exactly the 
same objections that are brought for- 
ward by the anti-suffragists in Eng- 
land and America. But the Constitu- 
tional Convention adopted women's 
suffrage, 75 to 6, and the constitution 
providing for it was afterwards rati- 
fied on a popular vote, by an enormous 
majority. 

Look Out for Children and Health. 

In Utah, the women as voters have 
done fully as wel! as the men. The 
only fault found with them is that the 
Mormon women vote as the church 
advises; and the Mormon men do ex- 
actly the same thing. The women in 


| Scott, and Dodge in the Times, 





Utah, as in other States, have shown 
an interest in promoting the public 
health, improved legislation for chil- 
dren, better sanitation, public libra- 
ries, etc. But the number of Mor- 
mons, either in England or in Massa- 
chusetts, is so small that the Mormon 
vote can hardly be a practical consid- 
eration. 

In a future letter, I shall take up 
the other points brought up by my 
friends the anti-suffragists. 

Julia Ward Howe, 

President New England Woman Suf- 
frage Association. 





IDAHO PROFESSOR INDIGNANT. 


from the officers of the 
New York and Massachusetts Anti- 
Suffrage Associations, published in 
the London Times (and in the January 
ixemonstrance) to correct certain al- 
leged “misstatements” of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, met the eye of the Pro- 
fessor of History in the State Uni- 
versity of Idaho, and its inaccuracy 
aroused him to righteous wrath. He 
writes in the London Weekly Times 
of Dec, 25: 


To the Editor of the Times: 

Sir,—I have just read a communi- 
cation from Mesdames Shaw, Gould, 
re- 
garding woman suffrage in the Unit- 
ed States. The letter seems to me 
to be so characteristic of the methods 
employed by the women opponents 
of the further extension of woman 
suffrage that it would be well to make 
a brief reply. 

Historically Groundless. 

First, it is stated that “in Utah the 
granting of the ballot to women was 
brought about in 1896 chiefly by the 
Mormon church. In Idaho it was 
granted in the same year through the 
same influence.” [| make bold to say 
that the ladies cannot produce any 
evidence worthy of consideration to 
support that statement. I am person- 
ally acquainted with a large number 
of members of the State Legislature 
of that year. I have no hesitation in 
branding the assertion as being 
wholly unwarranted by the facts. 

Second, any adequate consideration 
of the repeated defeats of woman suf- 
frage in Oregon (in which State I 
lived many years and was for three 
years a teacher in its largest high 
school) would take into consideration 
the large immigration into that State, 
which goes on constantly. It is not 
the same set of voters who have de- 
feated the movement with increasing 
majorities. Personally, I believe the 
movement gaining in strength in 
that State. 

Third, the 


The letter 


is 


insinuating sentence re- 
garding Oregon (“a neighbor to the 
woman suffrage States, her people 
know well what the franchise for wo- 
men means”) should not be allowed 
to pass unnoticed. This is the most 
characteristic thing in the letter. It 
implies, of course, that conditions in 
Idaho are in a woful condition be- 
cause of woman suffrage. It is only 
fair to ask the ladies to name some 
of those conditions. Let us have the 
matter brought to the surface. Then 
we can begin an intelligent discus- 
sion. As a matter of fact, it is in 
the counties and towns of Oregon 
that border on Idaho that one finds 
the most general sentiment in favor 
of further extension of the suffrage 
to women. The situation of Ontario, 
Oregon, makes that town virtually an 
Idaho town. No other Oregon town 
is so closely identified in its daily 
life with the commonwealth of Idaho. 
Yet in that town the sentiment of 
the people is decidedly in favor of 
woman suffrage. 
Defeated Corrupt Ring. 

In conclusion, I might point out the 
fact that in Idaho all political parties 
acknowledge that woman suffrage has 
compelled each party to put forward 
better men as candidates. And, fur- 
ther, we owe the recent remarkable 
political revolution in Latah county, 
in which our State University is sit- 
uated, to the votes of the women. A 
political “ring,” apparently strongly 
intrenched, that had an unenviable 
record, was overthrown, much to the 
gratification of all decent citizens. 

Very truly yours, 

Edward Maslin Hulme, 

Professor of History, University of 
Idaho. 

University Avenue, Moscow, Idaho. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 





The Bryn Mawr Alumnae Associa- 
tion has just made the college a gift 
of $100,000, the first instalment of the 
$1,000,000, which the alumnae have set 
out to raise for their alma mater. They 
have stipulated that the money shall 
be used to raise the professors’ sala- 
ries, and that this first $100,000 shall 
go to endow the chair of mathematics, 
which has been held by Professor 
Charlotte Angas Scott since the found- 
ing of the college. The money saved 
to the institution by relieving it of the 
expense of this professorship is to be 


}added to the salaries of the other pro- 


fessors. College professors and teach- 
ers in general are not paid nearly 
enough; and the women’s colleges in 





particular, which are poorer than 
those for men, are apt to have their 
best professors taken away from them 
by the offer of larger salaries from 
some college or university for men. 
The alumnae have thus shown far- 
sighted wisdom in their gift. 
Professor Charlotte Angas Scott has 
added to the reputation of the college 
by her distinction, both as an admir- 
able teacher, and as a _ well-known 
writer of text-books and articles on 
geometry, her special field of research. 





Within the month local branches of 
the College Equal Suffrage League 
have been organized at the Ohio State 
University, Columbus, at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, and at Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland. In Chi- 
cago a State branch of the same or- 
ganization was formed. Miss M. Carey 
Thomas, president of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, is the president of the National 
College Equal Suffrage League. 

IN MEMORIAM. 

William Ingersoll Bowditch, one of 
Boston's most illustrious workers for 
anti-slavery and woman suffrage, 
passed away last Sunday at his home 
in Brookline, aged nearly 90 years. He 
was a friend and co-worker with Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
Samuel May, Lucy Stone, Edmund 
Quincy, Abby Kelly, Theodore D. 
Weld, Stephen S, Foster, and the other 
resolute reformers who made Boston 
the centre of reformatory and progres- 
sive movements from 1830 until the 
civil war, and during the fifty years 
that have it. He has been 
ill for about three months. His de- 
parture will be sincerely mourned by 
the friends enfranchise- 
ment, who remember him as the suc- 
of Rev. Dr. James Freeman 
Clarke as president of the Massachu- 
Woman Suffrage Association 
for seven years, and as the author of 
several pamphlets, ineluding “The 
Taxation of Women,” and “The Right 
to Govern Ourselves,” which contain a 
valuable compilation from the cities 
and towns of Massachusetts, showing 
that about 16 per cent. of the real 
estate of the commonwealth is owned 
by women, taxed, but not represented. 
He wrote a spirited appeal against 
this injustice, entitled, “How long 
shall we rob and enslave women?” A 
question not yet answered. 

Mr. Bowditch was born in Boston, 
and was the son of the noted naviga- 
tor, Nathaniel Bowditch. He was one 
of the oldest surviving graduates of 
Harvard College, a classmate of James 
Russell in of 1838, 
of which he was the secretary. Three 
years later he was given the degree 
of LL. B. by his alma mater. Mr. 
Bowditch’'s class of ’38 is the oldest 
one having any surviving members. 

In Brookline, Mr. Bowditch served 
for many years as town moderator. 
He had lived in the town since the 
early forties and his home was known, 


followed 


of woman's 


cessor 


setts 


Lowell, the class 


previous to the Civil War, as one 
of the stations of the “underground 


railroad.” 

Mr. Bowditch married a daughter of 
James Perkins Higginson, who was 
in hearty sympathy with her 
band’s reform work, and who survives 
him. How well I remember her sweet, 
serene presence as they sat together 
on our suffrage platform! He leaves 
three sons and two daughters, who are 
James H., Ernest W. and Fred C. Bow- 
ditch; Mrs. Harry V. Long (Susan H. 
Bowditch) of Brookline, and Mrs. 


hus- 


Dean Pierce (Louise H. Bowditch) 
alse of Brookline. 
With strong convictions and em- 


phatiec expression, Mr. Bowditch was 
a man of sterling integrity and warm 
affections. My daughter and myself 
once had the privilege of being the 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. Bowditch for 
ten days, at their beautiful woodland 
home on Lake Chateaugay, in the 
heart of the Adirondacks, where we 
greatly enjoyed their reminiscences of 
“the times that tried men’s souls.” He 
was a generous contributor to the 
funds of the Suffrage Association, and 
a lifelong subscriber to the Woman's 
Journal. With his brother, Dr. Henry 
I. Bowditch, the eminent physician, he 
took a leading part in early legislative 
hearings forty years ago. 
BH. B. B. 


The Rhode Island suffragists, as well 
as those of Massachusetts, have cause 
to remember Mr. Bowditch with grati- 
tude. When a woman suffrage amend- 
ment was submitted in Rhode Island 
many years ago, the suffragists of that 
State sent one of their officers—Rev. 
F. A. Hinckley, if I remember rightly, 


—to ask some financial help from the 
running 


Massachusetts W. S. A. in 





their campaign. Massachusetts had 
no campaign of its own on hand at 
the time, and its treasury was fuil, 
owing to one of the great Suffrage 
Fairs that used to be conducted so suc- 
cessfully by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore 
and other energetic women. Mr. 
Hinckley, in behalf of the Rhode 
Island W. S. A., asked for $500. Mr. 
Bowditch moved as an amendment 
that Massachusetts give Rhode Island 
$1000, and the amendment was car- 
ried. 

While speaking of the help the 
Bowditch family have given to the 
cause, a reminiscence of Dr. Henry L. 
Bowditch may be of interest. In ad- 
vance of one of the legislative hear- 
ings in Massachusetts, the suffragists 
learned that the anti-suffrage lady 
who was to be the leading speaker in 
opposition was gving to put forward 
as her main objection the plea that, 
if women were allowed to vote, politi- 
eal excitement would destroy their 
health, unhinge their nerves, and drive 
them insane. This lady was not a 
doctor. The suffragists secured the 
attendance at the hearing of Dr. 
Henry |. Bowditch and Dr. J. Heber 
Smith—two of the most eminent phy- 
sicians in Boston, representing re- 
spectively the regular and the homeo- 
pathic schools—and they utterly de- 
molished that preposterous prophecy. 

A. S. B. 

H. H. E. writes in the Boston Tran- 
script: 

The death of Mr. Bowditch at the 
ripe age of ninety has brought sorrow 
to many hearts outside the circle of 
his immediate kinsfolk; and yet this 
sorrow is tempered by happiness— 
that he has been released from lan- 
guor and the weight of years; and | 
that we have been privileged to know | 
this man and to experience the subtile | 
influence of such a life and character | 
as his. Strong and rugged 
sique, reserved in manner, and pro- 
nounced in his opinions, a powerful 
and relentless antagonist in argument 
or action where principle was in- 
volved, he sometimes appeared to 
strangers severe, almost austere, in 
bearing. But beneath this apparently 
cold exterior were a warm and gener- 
ous heart and a sympathy as broad 
and deep and tender as that of a; 
woman, 

A conveyancer of the first rank, Mr. 
Bowdith held the primacy for many 
years and until his voluntary retire- 
ment in 1888. His ability and integ- 
rity were so generally recognized that 
for more than half a century he was 
the trusted adviser, the executor, 
trustee or guardian of scores of clients 
and friends whose confidence in him 
was unbounded and never abused. He 
was profoundly interested and actively 
concerned in many of the great move- 
ments of his day, and to them he de- 
voted much of his time, his thought 
and his means. Of his services in the 
cause of the slave, of the freedman, of 
the discharged convict, of reform of 
the tax laws and of the suffrage for 
women, it is not my purpose to speak, 
since there are others better qualified 
to do justice to his untiring efforts to 
advance those interests. Rather would 
I pay homage to 
That best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little, nameless, unremembered 

acts 

Of kindness and of love, 

of which for nearly a score of vears 1 
have been an almost daily witness. In 
striving to do so in fitting phrase, I re- 
eall a noble tribute paid long ago to 
the memory of another great citizen of 
Boston, which so perfectly describes 
Mr. Bowditch that it might have been 
spoken of him: 

“IT have never 
more truly lived 
coined his own 
happiness he diffused. 
assimilate into the substance of his 
own joy all the joy he gave. Simple 
in his tastes and habits, he sought and 
prized wealth that as employer, host, 
citizen, private and public benefacto”~, 
he might make the most generous and 
liberal investments in whatever could 
contribute to comfort, enjoyment and 
well-being, whether among those near 
him, or among those, however remote, 





in phy- 


man who 

to do good. He 
happiness from. the 
He seemed to 


known a 


whom his kindness could reach. : 
With the [probity] which has given 
him a justly honored name in our 


whole community we who have 
known him cherish equally the mem- 
ory of the quiet, modest virtues, the 
gentle, lovely, winning traits of char- 
acter which made him unspeakably 
dear in the nearer circles of kindred 
and friendship, and of the Christian 
faith and principle which governed his 
active life, sustained him in infirmity 
and suffering, and poured the light of 
the eternal day on the death shadow 
as it gathered over him.” 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
IMlinois. 


The Chicago suffragists had a meet- 
ing on Sunday, Jan. 17, that some of 
us will not soon forget. 

It was the Whitlock mass meeting. 
Handel Hall was well filled. After the 
preliminaries, a short address by Mrs. 
Maud Wood Park, and a talk by Sen- 
ator MacMillan, the president of our 
own “Men's Equal Suffrage League,” 
Miss Jane Addams _ introduced His 
Honor Mayor Whitlock of Toledo. He 
looked so young, so unassuming, he 
might have been just some nice Irish 
boy, or Scotch laddie, hardly out of 
school. 

Then he spoke. It is now three days 
since I heard him. A reporter would 
have made notes at the meeting. I 
made none, but I think that on the day 
I die something will remain with me 





of that speech. In a fine, clear, low, 
quiet, distinct voice he began. He 
believes in woman suffrage because 
he believes in democracy. Like all 
of the great suffragists, he knows that 
equal suffrage is but a part of a still 
larger principle. One by one he trot- 
ted out the time-worn objections to 
the movement. He seemed to demol- 
ish one after another of them by quiet- 
ly holding it up for careful inspection. 
Just the turn of quiet humor that he 
gave to each seemed to brush away 
all haziness regarding that one. Finally 
he came to the well-worn word about 
woman's place being at home. This 
argument is made, he says, for the 
most part by men who never go home 
until every other place is shut up. 

Then followed some fine, strong talk 
about the ideal city, the ideal demo- 
cracy, and he was done. 

My neighbor thinks he is an Anti. 
But when the plate was passed by a 
pretty college girl in cap and gown, 
he slipped in a ten-dollar bill. 

I wish we had more such voices as 
Whitlock’s for our cause. 

Anna E. Blount, 

The officers of the Men's League for 
Woman Suffrage are: President, Sen- 
ator MacMillan; vice-president, 
George EK. Cole; secretary, J. J. For- 
stall; treasurer, C. R. Wakeley. 


South Dakota. 


The South Dakota W. S. A. is ask- 
ing for the submission of a constitu- 
tional amendment granting suffrage 
to women upon the same terms as to 
men, and the South Dakota W. C. T. U. 
for the submission of an amendment 
granting suffrage to women who pay 
taxes upon real estate. 

As mentioned the joint 
resolution for the amendment enfran- 
chising women who own real estate 
and pay taxes has pagsed the Senate 
28 to 3. The despatches say that it 
passed without debate; but the Pierre 
Daily Capital-Journal tells the follow- 
ing incident, and a woman in Pierre 
writes us that it is true: 

In the House, during this morning’s 
session, the roll call vote on the equal 
suffrage imensure was being called. 
Representative McCullen of Hand had 
taken his eleven-year-old son with 
him, and the boy was sitting beside 
his father’s desk. When Mr. McCul- 
len’s name was called, the House was 
surprised to hear a lad’s voice reply 
with a hearty “Aye.” So was the 
member from Hand surprised. The 
clerk waited for his reply. The mem- 
ber from Hand looked his son in the 
face for an instant only and then 
slowly responded, “Aye.” 

“You were going to vote ‘No,’” 
accused the boy, and McCullen knew 
who had given orders. 


elsewhere, 


Maryland. 


You wiii ve giaa to know that we 
are making solid progress here. 

A lecture on “The Progress of Wo- 
men in Europe” is to be given by 
Miss Ethel M. Arnold on the evening 
of Jan. 28, at MeCoy Hall, Johns 
Hopkins University. To afford an op- 
portunity to meet Miss Arnold, a 
slight collation will follow. The lec- 
ture is given under the auspices of 
the Equal Suffrage League of Balti- 
more. 

Besides this, Miss Janet Richards 
of Washington, D. C., will speak in 
the afternoon to the Maryland Asso- 
ciation of Graduate Nurses on ‘“Wo- 
men in the World's Work of Today.” 

Please allow me to thank you for 
the inspiration and assistance your 
Journal has been to me for years. 

Mary Bartlett Dixon, R. N., 
Member of Press Committee. 





California. 


The San Jose Mercury lately cun- 


tained a fine editorial on woman suf- 


frage. This paper is widely read by 
the most intelligent and thoughtful 
people of Santa Clara valley. Such 


a clear setting forth of the right as 
well as necessity of woman's suffrage 
is gratifying to all advocates of equal 


justice. 
But this editorial, valuable and 
significant as it is, is but a reflec- 


tion of the spirit of large numbers 
of the intelligent people of any com- 
munity in the State, such large num- 
bers, in fact, that it seems that the 
granting of full suffrage to the women 
of the State is inevitable and in the 
near future. 

The character of the men and wo- 
men leading in this patriotic move- 
ment, whether at the State capital or 
in the social, industrial and educa- 
tional centers at home, are of such 
high standing, such commanding in- 
fluence, that they are exerting a 
tremendous influence in behalf of the 
necessity, the justice and the 
righteousness of the cause. That 
such as these stand for this great 
principle of common justice com- 
mands the careful consideration of 
the otherwise thoughtless. 

In almost every effort, State or 
municipal, in the interest of law and 
order, the assistance of women is 
sought by those in charge of the re- 
form. A branch of the San Francisco 
League of Justice has just been or- 
ganized at Berkeley. Prof. George H. 


on 





(Continued page 20.) 
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THE SNOWBIRD. 





By Carl Spencer. 


He sits in winter's sleet, and the snow 
is round his feet, 
But he cares not for the cold; 
For his little cheerful heart thinks the 
snow as fair a part 
As the summer's green and gold. 


On the branches bare and brown, with 
their crystals for a crown, 
Sits the tiny winter bird; 
In the dark arfd stormy days lighten- 
ing the lonely ways 
With his constant cheery word. 
To his mission he is true; God has 
work for him to do,— 
With his happy song to cheer; 
In his sweet life’s simple speech les- 
sons high and glad to teach 
In the dark days of the year. 


Oh, his little heart is strong, and he 
never thinks it wrong 
That to him this lot is given; 
Never envies birds that sing in the 
summer or the spring 
Underneath a sunny heaven. 


So he is a teacher sent with a lesson 
of content 
To all spirits that are sad; 
And his song, with richest freight, 
comes to all the desolate, 
Bidding sorrow’s self be glad. 


choose thy time or 
the blithesome 


“Wouldst thou 
way?” seems 
tune to say,— 

“God hath ordered these for thee; 

Where thy life can praise Him best He 

hath set thee; only rest 
And His purpose thou shalt see.” 


Ye around whose life the snow lieth 
heavily and low, 
Take a lesson from the bird: 
As God giveth *you to say, strive to 
charm the gloom away, 
Whether heeded or unheard. 


God hath singers, many a one, that 
can praise Him in the sun, 
As the happy cherubim; 
But I think the songs they raise who 
are toilers in dark ways 
Are a sweeter sound to Him. 


Not by outer joy and sweetness does 
He judge of life’s completeness, 

But by surer test of worth; 
It may be He gives the grace of His 

heaven's highest place 

To the lowest of the earth. 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 

Miss Florence Loeper, attorney for 
the Era Club of New Orleans, has sub- 
mitted her written opinion in regard 
to the admission of women into the 
medical department of Tulane Univer- 
sity. Miss Loeber has made a thor- 
ough study of the letter of donation 
of Paul Tulane, and of the charter 
under which the Board of Administra- 
tors was organized, and she gave it 
as her opinion that there was nothing 
in the deed of gift nor in the charter 
of the university to prevent the ad- 
mission of women into the medical de- 
partment. The same question had 
come up before the opening of the law 
school to women, and Harry Hall, then 
the dean of the school, had given it 
as his opinion that the law school was 
open to women. The board had acted 
on that opinion, with the result that 
admitted into its 
law school on the same terms with 
men. Quoting from Tulane himself. 
Miss Loeber showed that he had spok- 
en of young white persons, designiat- 
ing the color of the applicants, but 
not the sex. She considered that the 
Board of Administrators bound 
by the charter and by the law of the 
State to admit if they were 
otherwise qualified to enter its medi- 


women are now 


Was 
women, 


cal department. 

Miss Rhea Whitehead of 
Wash., is the new deputy prosecuting 
attorney of King County. She was 
graduated from the law school at the 
University of Washington in 1905, 
and was admitted to the bar the same 
Before that had been a 


stenographer, 


Seattle. 


year. she 


After Drake 
University by graduating at the head 
of a law Mrs. Helen G. 
Talboy, of Sioux City, is now in Des 
Moines taking post-graduate work and 
preparing a book on law 
that will be ready by next June. 

F. M. A. 


winning distinction in 


class of 38, 


real estate 


OTTAWA NOTES. 


The Ottawa Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, which has only been in existence 
since last November, had an interest- 
ing meeting on Jan. 19. Correspond- 
ence was read between the president 
of the Association and Mr. R. L. Bor- 
den, leader of the opposition in the 
Canadian House of Commons. Mr. 
Borden had put several questions to 
the president, showing his intelligent 
interest in the movement, and the 


given to. these 
been better framed. 
the information thus 
conveyed to Mr. Borden will help in 
some degree to increase his sympa- 
thies with the movement. A very able 
paper was read on “The Women of 
ingland,” and in this connection a cir- 
cular letter issued by the Anti-Suf- 
frage League in London was read, 
showing how greatly the influence of 
the pioneers in England had increased 
the fears of their opponents. 


answers 
could not have 
It is hoped that 





NEW BRUNSWICK NOTES. 





Mrs. E. S. Fiske, Mrs. H. Colby 
Smith and Mrs. H. H. Pickett appeared 
on Jan. 20 before the local govern- 
ment of St. John, and asked that 
women be given the franchise in pro- 
vincial affairs, on the same terms on 
which they now have it in municipal 
elections. 

The St, John Globe favors the meas- 
ure, and publishes a weekly column 
edited by Mrs. Fiske. She says she 
gets the material from the Woman's 
Journal 





BISHOP McQUAID FOR SUFFRAGE. 





In the death of Bishop Bernard J. 
McQuaid of Rochester, N. Y., the ad- 
vocates of woman suffrage have lost 
a friend. Bishop McQuaid wrote: 

“It fills me with joy when I think 
of the many changes that will be 
brought about when women have the 
right of suffrage. They will defy the 
politicians, and vote as any Christian 
man should and would vote if he had 
the moral courage.” 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





(Continued from page 29.) 


Boke, one of the speakers at the 
opening meeting, declared that wo- 
men were important factors in the 


League work and suggested that they 
should hold meetings for the discus- 
sion of vital public questions, with 
the result that a woman's. branch 
was organized and public meetings 
arranged. 

This university town of Berkeley is 
also to have a new charter, which is 
to be voted on Jan. 30, and meetings 
for the discussion of the proposed 
new instrument of government are 
being held. Again the women have 
been called upon to assemble in mass 
meetings and discuss the character of 
the proposed charter, setting forth, 
from the women’s viewpoint, the 
character of this new document in its 
relations to the child, the home, pub- 
lic education, sanitation, prevention 
of crime and treatment of criminals. 
In that, the wise and public-spirited 
men of Berkeley feel their own limi- 
tations, and know that the wisdom of 
the mothers and wives of the city 
must have full expression in this new 
charter or it will be incomplete and 
fail in its chief purpose. After such 
things as these, what next? To vote 
as well as to give counsel. 

Florence Kollock Crooker. 





Massachusetts. 





Northampton.—Mrs. Mary Hutche- 
son Page addressed the local Suffrage 
Committee a few days ago. About 5 
members were present, and almost 
every one took a petition to circulate. 
It was a good meeting. About half a 
dozen Smith College girls were there. 

Springfield.—Mrs. Page held a busi- 
ness meeting with the Springfield Suf- 
frage Committee. About eight  per- 
sons were present. They took 20 
copies of the petition, and Mrs. Cha- 
pin has since sent for a dozen more. 

South Hadley—Mrs, Page visited the 
South Hadley Committee, which had 
not had a meeting for some time. A 


questions | 





number of the members paid up their 
dues, and one made a contribution to | 
the State treasury. 
The Connecticut Valley.—Mrs. Fan- | 
nie J. Clary will visit ‘the scattered | 
committees in the Connecticut Valley. | 
Miss Moses has visited the locals at 
Winchester, Lowell and several other 
places, and set the petitions in cireu- 
lation. They need not be returned 
| till March 20, | 
| Mrs. Harriet A. Eager lately spoke | 
| before the Hudson Woman's Club on | 
|}“American Suffragists and English | 
| Suffragettes,” before the Bridgewater 
| Women’s Club on “Women in Society,” 
|and before the West Newton Eduea- 
| tion Club on “The End of Domina- 
tion,” taking Winston Churchill's nov- 
el, “Mr. Crewe'’s Career,” as the basis 
|} for discussion. Much interest was 
| shown. 
' Malden.—The Association for Better 
| Government for Women and Children 
; met at the home of the president, Mrs. 
| E. E. Quimby, Jan. 23. Miss Moses of 
Newton gave an informal talk on why 
we are to present the petition to the 
| Federal Government. She also ex- 
plained the method of gaining signers. 
The members were heartily in favor 
of presenting this petition. Mrs. Beat- 
jly, chairman of the Moral Edueation 
| Conference, gave a paper, entitled 
'“The Boys and Girls in Our Homes.” 
| She spoke of the great importance of 
moral education in the home from both 
an ethical and a physical point of 
view. The paper was instructive and 
entertaining. The members decided to 
aid the Moral Education Conference 
in its valuable work. The meeting 
was followed by a social hour, tea be- 
ing served by the president. 

















Washington. 
Our State President, Mrs. Emma 
Smith DeVoe, is now in Seattle, en 





route to Olympia, where she will go 
accompanied by our Chairman of 
Legislation, Mrs. Homer Hill. An 
equal suffrage bill will be submitted 
to the Legislature, and every effort 
will be made to have it passed. Pe- 
tition blanks are being circulated all 
over the State, and we hope to send 
ina long list of signatures. 
Ellen L. Leckenby. 


Louisiana. 

The Era Club of New Orleans held 
an open meeting of unusual import 
recently, in Gibson Hall, Tulane Uni- 
versity. A large and eager audience 
listened to an able address from Hon. 
S. A. Montgomery, on the “Principles 
of Democracy.” Glowing tributes 
were paid leading Democratic states- 
men. The discourse was full of virile 
force and enthusiasm, and its whole 
trend was equality before the law. 
“The Declaration of Independence, and 
the Constitution of which we are so 
proud,” he said, “are both products of 
Democracy, and I believe the time is 
coming when another amendment will 
eliminate all disability on account of 
sex.” And yet the speaker, with all 
his broadly generous views, could not 
get quite away from the archaic idea 
that he was not a suffragist. But we 
forgave him this little handicap of 
ancient orthodoxy because of his in- 
nate and evident predisposition to- 
ward simple justice. 

Our clever and far seeing president 
has initiated this series of addresses 
on Political Platforms, for the ex- 
press purpose of enlightening mem- 
bers, and women generally, on sub- 
jects which are soon to be of vital 
importance to them. 

Another strong feature of Satur- 
day’s meeting was the logical and 
comprehensive legal opinion of the 
club lawyer—Miss Florence Loeber— 
on the masculine interpretation of 
the will of the founder of Tulane 
University, by the Board of Mana- 
gers, holding women ineligible to the 
Medical Department, when the will of 
Paul Tulane expressly states that the 
institution is to be for the education 
of “white young persons.” Action 
was deferred until a contemplated 
meeting of the board and a commit- 
tee from the Era Club should be held. 
Of these results, as well as of another 
open meeting to be held by the club, 
on the night of the 23d, it will be my 
pleasure to write you later. 


Grace G. Watts. 





New York. 





Our bill for full suffrage has been 
introduced by Hon, Henry W. Hill of 
Buffalo in the Senate, and by Hon. 
Frederick R. Toombs of New York in 
the Assembly. It is known as Bill 143 
and 272, respectively, and under the 
title of “Qualifications of Voters.” It 
was at once referred to the judiciary 
committees. A hearing has been set 
for Feb. 24 in the Assembly chamber 
at 2 P. M. The chief speaker will be 
the Rev. Anna H. Shaw. Mrs. Ella 
H. Crossett, the State president, Miss 
Harriet May Mills, the vice-president, 
and Miss Carolyn Crossett are spend- 
ing a few days at the Albany head- 
quarters with Miss Alice Williams, 
who is in charge of the work there. 
Much work is being done in connec- 
tion with the evening meetings and 
the press, H. M. M. 

Brooklyn’s Fortieth Anniversary. 

On Friday, May 14, the Brooklyn 
W. 5S. A. will celebrate with appropri- 
ate ceremonies its 40th birthday, hav- 
ing been organized on Friday, May 14, 
1869, under the name of the ‘Equal 
Rights League.’ It was so voted at 
our last meeting. “Fat, fair and 
forty.” as the saying goes, and may 
we live up to all three! Forty in 
point of years, fat both numerically 
and financially, we have reason to ex- 
pect, as our ranks, so greatly depleted 


| by death and removal in recent years, 


are fast filling up since the new year 
began, und fair in the best and truest 
sense of the word, in every form and 
feature of our work. 

Three splendid, enthusiastic meet- 
ings (not reported, through some mis- 
understanding on the part of the 
Press Committee) augur well for the 
success of the year’s work and prom- 
ise to make this our 40th year the 
best of all. There were excellent pro- 
grams and reports from the various 
committees. I wish I could report 
every one at length, but time and 
space will not permit, 

Our last meeting was held Jan. 19, 
at the Y. W. C. A., Schermerhorn 
street and Flatbush avenue, Brooklyn. 
The president, Mrs. Loines, called the 
meeting to order. Five new names 
were presented for membership. Re- 
ports were given by Miss Susie Har- 
kins for the Seciety of the Probation 
Officer and by Mrs. E. 8S. Child for the 
King’s County Political Equality 
League. Reference was made to a 
mass meeting to be addressed by Ida 


'H. Harper on the evening of Jan. 27. 


Mrs. Loines also reported recent suf- 


frage events, notably the celebration 
of Mrs. Catt’s 50th birthday, the 
luncheon to Miss Ethel Arnold and 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw’s address on Suf- 
frage on Jan. 16. 

Miss Cora Mitchell of Rhode Island, 
an old Brooklynite and former mem- 
ber of this association, spoke of the 
work for suffrage in her State, and 
of the recent organization, through 
her efforts, of the Newport County 
Association, of which she is president. 

Miss E. S. Carr of Lockwood Acad- 
emy reported a recent meeting in 
Brooklyn at the home of Mrs. Powell, 
to organize a Brooklyn branch to the 
“suffragette” party in Manhattan. 





Discussion followed as to the methods 
of the militant party, but no action 
was taken. 

The program was then taken up, 
the general subject being education, 
with Mrs. Ada J, Lloyd as chairman. 
Mr. George B. Markham of the public 
school system, principal of one of the 
Manhattan schools, spoke on “Play- 
grounds and Recreation Centres,” giv- 
a history of their organization and 
development into a vast system under 
Miss Evangeline Whitney. This sys- 
tem, he said, stood as a model, not 
only in this country, but throughout 
Europe. He paid Miss Whitney and 
Dr. Maxwell high tribute in passing. 
He dwelt upon the benefits to both 
child and community through the 
training of the child for citizenship 
and its development physically, men- 
tally and morally, and urged, in clos- 
ing, our support and _ co-operation. 
With a cordial vote of thanks to the 
speaker, the meeting adjourned for a 
social half-hour over the tea-cups. 

Margaret Wright Hampson, 
Chairman Press Committee. 
Buffalo. 


The woman suffrage movement in 
Buffalo, following the lead of New 
York City, is taking on a social aspect. 
Yesterday afternoon a social meeting 
of the Buffalo Political Equality Club 
was held at the home of Mrs. Dexter 
P. Rumsey in Delaware avenue, with 
a very large attendance of club mem- 
bers. 

To this meeting were brought re- 
ports of the petitions which about a 
week ago were circulated throughout 
the club, each member being asked to 
secure signatures. 

Yards and yards of petitions were 
exhibited, and many hundreds of yards 
more are being circulated. Up to the 
present time three thousand names 
have been secured in Buffalo. 

The essay on “The Relation of the 
Women School Teachers to Woman 
Suffrage,” written by Mrs. Mary E. 
Craigie of Brooklyn and ordered print- 
ed by the club at its last meeting, was 
ready for distribution, and in addition 
there was plenty of other suffrage lit- 
erature to be passed on to the doubt- 
ing. 

Mrs. Rumsey received her guests 
and tea was served from a table 
adorned after the style of a miniature 
Italian garden, with gleaming white 
walls and masses of dark green foli- 
age, through which were visible deli- 
cate pink roses. Mrs. A. S. Capwell, 
vice-president of the club, and Miss 
Sarah L. Truscott presided at the urns. 
—Buffalo Courier, Jan. 21. 


Garrison E. S. A, 


At the meeting of the William Lloyd 
Garrison Equal Rights Association, on 
Tuesday of last week, the “Laws of 
New York Concerning Women” were 
discussed by Mrs. Gabrielle S. Mulli- 
ner, Miss Rosalie Bodine, Mrs. Olive 
Stott Gabriel, and Miss Marian Bur- 
ritt. Mrs. Harry Hastings presided. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The hearing on woman suffrage in 
Massachusetts is set for Feb. 23. 

Miss Laura A. Gregg will have the 
symp: iliy of a wide circle of friends 
in the oss of her mother. 

We note with sorrow the death oi 
John Finnigan, one of the best citi- 
zens of Houston, Tex., and the father 
of the “Finnigan girls,” known and 
loved in the suffrage movement. A 
fuller notice of his remarkable career 
will be given later. 

Collier's Weekly says: “One point 
in Miss Comstock’s series of articles 
built on impressions gathered in the 


suffrage States, and soon to appear in” 


this periodical, is the neatness and or- 
derliness of the voting-booths. Visit- 
ing them is a gentle experience com- 
pared to what a woman experiences 
in a large city on entering a trolley 
car or a shop.” 

The post-master of a town not far 
from Boston writes: “There were five 
copies of ‘The Remonstrance’ received 
in a certain post-office a few days 
since, every one of which was ad- 
dressed to a person who had been 
dead not less than five years. Are all 
the members of the ‘Society Opposed’ 
so active in interest? This post-office 
was less than 20 miles from Boston.” 

Dr. Pope of this city, who is well 
nequainted with Dr. Elizabeth Garrett 
Anderson, the Mayor of Aldeburgh, 
writes us that the picture which we 
lately published as her portrait was 
a picture not of her but of Miss Dove, 
who came within two votes of being 
elected Mayor of High Wycombe. The 
mistake originated with another pa- 
per, which published the cut as a por- 
trait of Dr. Garrett Anderson, and 
afterwards lent it to the Woman's 
Journal. 
for correcting the error. 

The number of women 
office in Ireland during 


elected to 
the present 


We are grateful to Dr. Pope 


year is a source of satisfaction to the 
advocates of equal suffrage. Five 
women, Mrs. L. A. Barr, Mrs. Griffin, 
Miss Hamilton, Lady Dockrell and 
Miss G. Leake Griffin, were elected as 
urban, district and town councilors. 
Forty-three were elected as rural dis- 
trict councilors, 20 of them for the first 
time. As poor-law guardians there 
were no less than 103 women elected 
during the summer alone. The Irish 
Woman Suffrage Association recently 
held a brilliant meeting in the Man- 
sion House in Dublin by permission of 
the mayor. 

The following resolution has been 
passed in England by the Humanita- 
rian League (Criminal Law and 
Prison Reform Committee): “That, in 
view of the fact that within the past 
three years, under a Liberal Govern- 
ment, more than 700 persons have un- 
dergone imprisonment for offences of 
a non-criminal nature—as in the de- 
mand for women's suffrage, free 
speech, religious liberty, and the agi- 
tation of the unemployed—this com- 
mittee of the Humanitarian League 
strongly urges that in the treatment 
of prisoners a clear distinction should 
be made between those who have been 
convicted of some criminal offence and 
those who suffer for conscience sake.” 

Mrs. Sophie Pirek of Cleveland, O., 
will be sent to the workhouse to work 
out a fine of $10 and costs for steal- 
ing 35 cents’ worth of railroad scrap 
iron, but only in case some member 
of the chamber of commerce or other 
person of wealth agrees to care for 
her three small children while she is 
imprisoned. This was Police Judge 
Levine’s answer to several rich Cleve- 
land men who lately appeared before 
a chamber of commerce committee to 
demand less lenient treatment in the 
police court for women arrested for 
thefts of coal or iron from railroad 
tracks. Judge Levine said his condi- 
tional offer to imprison Mrs. Pirek 
would be open for one month; mean- 
while her sentence is suspended. In- 
cidentally it may be mentioned that 
the youngest of the three children is 
a nursing baby. 





HUMOROUS. 





An old country coupie paid a visit 
to the seaside. While walking on the 
beach one evening they noticed the 
revolving light of a lightship. The 
old lady gazed at it for some time; 
then she turned to her husband. 

“Well,” she exclaimed, “if the man 
in that ship hasn't lit that light 40 
times, and it has gone out every 
time! "’"—Argonaut. 





Arthur, the six-year-old son of 
President Hadley, was discovered in 
full possession of the bathtub, en- 
gaged in sailing boats. Removed only 
by force, he left the house, and, meet- 
ing a lady acquaintance, volunteered 
this information: “The president of 
Yale College won't take his bath this 
morning.” “Why not?” asked the 
amused lady. “Because,” answered 
Arthur, “I’ve got the plug to the bath- 
tub in my pocket.”—Success. 


“Well, ves,” said Old Uncle Laz- 
zenberry, “Almira Stang has broken 
off her engagement with Charles 


Henry Tootwiler. They'd be’n goin’ to- 
gether for about eight years, and all 
that time she had been inculcatin’ into 
him the beauties of economy; but 
when she found out that he had saved 
up 217 pairs of socks for her to darn 
after the wedding, she ‘peared to con- 
clude that he had taken her advice a 
little too literally, and broke off the 
match.”’—Puck. 





FLOWERS 


Either loose or made 
up into beautiful and 
artistic arrangements 
for any purpose re- 
quired, at most reason- 
able prices. We also 
ofier helpful sugges- 
tions. Telephone or- 
ders very carefully at- 
tended to. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS CORP’N 


24 TREMONT STREET Old Boston Museum Site 




















THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 





WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone 131-* Newton West. 








Miss M. F. 


tive waists. 


becoming models. 


be done up without being ironed. 





322 Boylston St. 
Announces the Opening of two styles of very attrac- 


Nets in colors and Cotton Crepe in white. 


The shades in Nets are Brown, Navy, Gray and White; very 
The Crepe are most distinguished in design, done 
with inch and Cluny insertion, and are in great demand, as they can 
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